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than a description of the means by which morphogenesis proceeds.

As the use of psychical concepts for the interpretation of the
processes of embryonic development introduces a factor not
directly amenable to experimental verification, it is interesting to
learn Spemann's attitude to the use of such concepts. At the end
of his Siiliman lectures (1938), in which he sets out the results
of the modern period of the experimental study of embryonic
development, he says: 'There still remains, however, an explana-
tion which I believe to owe the reader. Again and again terms
have been used which point not to physical but to psychical
analogies. This was meant to be more than a poetical metaphor.
It was meant to express my conviction that the suitable reaction
of a germ fragment, endowed with the most diverse potencies, in
an embryonic "field," its behaviour in a definite "situation," is
not a common chemical reaction, but that these processes of
development, like all vital processes, are comparable, in the way
they are connected, to nothing we know in such a degree as to
those vital processes of which we have the most intimate knowledge,
viz., the psychical ones. It was to express my opinion that, even
laying aside all philosophical conclusions, merely for the interest
of exact research, we ought not to miss the chance given to us by
our position between the two worlds. Here and there this
intuition is dawning at present. On the way to the new high
goal I hope to have made a few steps with these experiments/
While I have no reason to believe that he would agree with the
form of the psychical interpretations I have attempted, especially
at the end of this chapter, it is reassuring to learn that these are
the views formed by the man who is one of the acknowledged
leaders in modern developments in this field of experimental
research.

I am not suggesting that it will ever be possible to give an
account of these mental factors in the way that we can for human
behaviour, or, as we can confidently assume, for much of the
behaviour of other organisms. Nor do I consider it possible that
the egg has any far-reaching preconceived plan of development
which it proceeds to put into operation. I conceive of embryonic
development as a long train of instinctive actions, but as we
discussed in chapter i, there is no need to suppose that an animal
at the beginning of a complex instinctive action envisages the final
goal of that action. Each stage of the action may be directed to
a hormic goal only a little ahead of the present situation.